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HORTICULTURE 


HEMLOCKS 


and other Evergreens may be 
transplanted now 


Canada Hemlock 
$3.00 
Carolina Hemlock 
$3.50 
Siebold Hemlock 


$4.50 

We will furnish one of each of the above 
for $11.00 or packed for the express at 
$12.00. 


Tsuga canadensis 
2 ft. 
Tsuga caroliniana 
2 ft. 
Tsuga sieboldi 
2 ft. 


We have larger plants in all of these vari- 
eties. 


The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 
North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 





Catalog 
Free 





Rockland 26 
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THOSE TREES 


should be properly balanced and 


pruned at this season. Fertiliza- 


tion and root pruning rejuvenate 
older trees. Shrubs pruned now 
by our system react quickly. 


Phone University 7495 or write 


Harvard ‘Tree 
& Shrub Service 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


> 
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| A NEW 
JUNIPER 


In charming color combi- 
nation—steel blue and red. 
When the sun is high its 
color resembles Colorado 
Blue spruce; in late after- 
noon the new growths re- 
flect reddish hues. Use 


Meyer Juniper 


A dwarf, slow grower to 
feather down the taller 
evergreens, or set it be- 
fore a dark green back- 
ground at the end of a 
long vista. 

1-foot specimens $3 each 
2-foot specimens $6 each 











Meyer Juniper is illustrated in color in Home Landscapes, 
an unusual catalogue that you will enjoy reading. Sent 
FREE east of the Mississippi River (farther west on 
receipt of $1). 








Hicks Nurseries 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


| This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 


a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. 


single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. q 


Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. 
are unharmed by late frosts. 
boretum. 

Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


Endorsed by Arnold 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leave 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. 


Flowers pale rose, open April 20t 31 
4 


Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the } t 


of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into Americal 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate 
portance. 


Plants 1%4 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
WYMAN'S 


framinghars ‘Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Society of American Florists 


At the recent convention of the 
Society of American Florists and 
Qrnamental Horticulturists held in 
les Angeles, Joseph H. Hill was 
elected president. Mr. Hill is the son 
of E. G. Hill, of Richmond, Ind., the 
famous rosarian, and is himself a 
Rose grower of wide reputation. He 
owns two extensive greenhouse es- 
tablishments which are rated among 
the largest in the country. Mr. Hill 
has been president of the American 
Rose Society and the American Car- 
nation Society. 

At this convention Thomas Roland, 
of Nahant, Mass., a trustee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
was awarded the Medal of Honor of 
the §. A. F. for eminent service in 
horticulture. This medal has been given 
only three times. Mr. Roland was un- 
able to receive the medal at the con- 
5 vention, as he was in Europe, but it 
will be presented to him at a later date. 

As a former president of the or- 
he- ganization, and active committeeman 
and one of the most prominent ex- 






om 
een hibitors at the shows, Mr. Roland has 
i done more than most men to further 
ted, 

















Weph Hill, Newly Elected President of the 
Society of American Florists 





the cause of horticulture in America. 
He is chairman of the prize commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, as well as a trustee, 
and has long been active in this so- 
ciety’s work. 


Philadelphia Flower Show 


Plans are now under way for hold- 
ing a large flower show at the Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, the 
week of March 16th, 1925. This show 
will be managed by a joint committee 
composed of an equal number of 
members of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society and the Florists’ 
Club of Philadelphia, and using the 
exhibition equipment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society. The 
show will be free, but admission will 
be by tickets which will be distrib- 
uted by the horticultural trade. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society has appropriated $3,000 for 
prizes. Other prizes and general ex- 
penses will be covered by contribu- 
tion from the horticultural trade. In 
return the trade will be given tickets 
for distribution and space for trade 
exhibits. 





Changes in Boston 


Garden makers who do their hor- 
ticultural shopping in Boston will be 
interested to learn of several changes 
in the trade which are reported. One 
of the most important is the removal 
of Breck’s, the century old seed house, 
from the location on North Market 
Street which it has oceppied for a 
generation, to a new and commodious 
store on State Street. In its new loea- 
tion the store is very easy of reach, 
and avoids the confusion which ex- 
ists in the market district. 

Another important change is the 
announcement that the well known 
Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co. has 
changed its name to the Fiske Seed 
Co. This concern, -which was made 
by consolidation of three well known 
firms, will continue to have its head- 
quarters in Faneuil Hall Square, with 
Mr. H. E. Fiske in charge. 





Another change comes with the 
transfer of the Boston office of the 
Hitehings Greenhouse Co. from Wash- 
ington Street to 161 Massachusetts 
Ave. This change marks the gradual 
shifting of business in Boston to the 
Back Bay section, and the new Hitch- 
ings office will be in close proximity 
to Horticultural Hall. 


American Rose Society 

Definite plans for the annual meet- 
ing of the American Rose Society 
have now been made. The meeting 
will be held in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Sept. 25, at 2 P. M., daylight 
saving time. 

After disposing of routine business, 
the annual election of officers and re- 
ports, the entire body is to visit the 
new municipal Rose garden in Frank- 
lin Park, afterwards going to North 
Easton, where the estates of John S. 
Ames, treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Horticulture Society, Congressman 
Frothingham, and Oliver Ames will be 
visited. 

On September 24, the day previous, 
the members of the Rose Society will 
accept the invitation of Prof. Charles 
S. Sargent, to visit the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. The start will be made from 
the Administration building at 2 
P. M. daylight saving time and the 

























Thomas Roland, Awarded the Society of 
American Florists’ Medal of Honor 
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party will be personally conducted 
by the famous plant explorer, Assist- 
ant Director E. H. Wilson. Those 
coming on the elevated train from the 
South Station should get off at the 
Forest Hills Station, from which 
point one can pass through the 
grounds to the Administration build- 
ing. 

All intending to join in the tour 
of the Arnold Arboretum on Sept. 24, 
or the Rose garden visit Sept. 25, 
should write before Sept. 18, to Rob- 
ert Pyle, Secretary, West Grove, Pa. 


Blister Rust Quarantine 


The Federal Horticultural Board, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has recently been requested 
by the American Association of Nur- 
serymen to consider revision of Fed- 
eral Plant Quarantine 26. This quar- 
antine regulates the movement of cur- 
rants, gooseberries, and five-leaved 
pines (host plants of white pine blis- 
ter rust) from states east of the great 
plains to western states. It also pro- 
hibits the movement of cultivated 
black currants and five-leafed (white) 
pines from New England into New 
York, and from New York and New 
England into any other state. 

This quarantine was established in 
1917 and many changes in the blister 
rust situation have taken place since 
that time. In view of this fact, the 
board has granted the request and 
announces that the conference will 
be held in their offices in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 a. m., Sept. 26. 

Any one interested in this matter 
is invited to attend the conference. 





MULCHES IN THE GARDEN 


Many garden makers are obtaining 
much satisfaction this season by the 
use of peat moss as a mulch. This is 
especially true in sections where 
there has been a prolonged drought. 
Granulated peat moss is a_ better 
mulch than stable litter or grass. It 
prevents the evaporation of moisture 
from the soil and enables the garden 
maker to avoid hours of cultivation. 
When a mulch of this kind is spread 
over the perennial bed it serves a 
useful purpose by conserving mois- 
ture at this season and becomes a fer- 
tilizer when dug in as a part of the 
spring work. Moreover, it helps to 
protect the roots during the winter. 
In some gardens this plan of using 
peat as a mulch has been extended 
to the rose bed with decided success. 
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SHRUBS 


Abelia Grandiflora 





There are few more popular shrubs 


‘in the south than Abelia grandiflora, 


which is prized especially for its late 
blooming habit. It thrives fairly well 
as far north as New York, and will 
give a good account of itself in New 
England if planted in sheltered spots. 
The flowers are white, with a faint 
tinge of rose, and somewhat resemble 
Honeysuckle blossoms. They are 
particularly handsome as seen against 
the small dark green and lustrous 
leaves which lend beauty to the shrub 
all through the summer. Not only are 
the flowers delightful to look upon, 
but they last for fully two months. 
Some Chinese species of the Abelia 
have been introduced, and are likely 
to prove hardier than Abelia grandi- 
flora, but as yet they have not been 
distributed. 


Gordonia Altamaha 


Few shrubs have so long a flower- 
ing season as Gordonia altamaha, 
which begins to bloom in September, 
and on which flowers are often found 
as late as November. This is a native 
American plant which has been in 
cultivation for a great many years. 
It was first discovered near Port Bar- 
rington, on the Altamaha River, but 
long ago wholly disappeared as a 
wild plant. It is not grown very suc- 
cessfully in the north, except in shel- 
tered places, but blossoms every year 
in the Arnold Arboretum. South of 
New York City it assumes large size 
and becomes an exceedingly attrac- 
tive plant. The flowers of the Gor- 
donia are pure white, and about three 
and one-half inches in diameter. They 
are somewhat cup shaped, and re- 
semble the flowers of the single 
Camellia. The shrub is, indeed, a 
member of the Camellia family. 


Chinese Buddleias 


Several years ago the newly intro- 
duced Chinese Buddleias were planted 
very widely under the name of Summer 
Lilaes or Butterfly Bush. Now, unfor- 
tunately, they are seen only occasion- 
ally. Two factors have contributed to 
their loss of popularity. They are not 
very hardy, and they have a strag- 
gling habit of growth. Doubtless many 
plants have been pulled up and thrown 
away which would have come to life if 
not molested. The plants are certain to 
be killed back to within a few inches 
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of the ground in the northern states, 
but as a rule the root is not dam 
and new canes are quickly thrown out, 
coming into bloom by the first of 
August and flowering until the end of 
the season. 

The right method to follow whe 
dealing with this plant is to heap mp 
earth around the base in the late ayt 
umn, making a mound a foot high 
The straggling appearance of th 
plants is difficult to remedy, even by 
staking, and Buddleia is not usually, 
success when combined with othe 
shrubs. Planted rather closely in a bed 
by themselves, they look well. 

On some estates Buddleias are grown 
in tubs trained to a single stem, and 
carried through the winter in a green. 
house. 





CALIFORNIA LILIES 


There are several California Lilie 
which will do well in the East, al 
though Lilium Washingtonianum is 4 
little difficult to manage. This Lily 
needs time to become established and to 
have protection in winter. L. Parryi, 
with canary-yellow flowers, is easily 
managed. Any of these Lilies, planted 
in well-drained soil, four or five inehe 
deep, mulched with two or three inches 
of peat, will thrive. Perhaps L. parda- 
linum is the hardiest of the California 
species, but if L. parvum or L. rubes 
cens are planted in sandy loam, they 
will flourish. L. columbianum is a fine 
plant, with its spotted recurving pe- 
als; it seems to do better in clay loam 
than in sand. L. Humboldtii needs two 
years to establish itself before it doe 
its best. 





FORCING FREESIAS 


As Freesias are rather slow grow 
ing, it will be necessary to start them 
within the next week or two bit 
these fragrant flowers are different 
from most of the winter-flowering 
bulbs, in that they start their rools 
and tops at the same time. It is mo 
customary, therefore, to store them 
in a dark place until roots have bee 
formed. It is only necessary to plat 
the pots in partial shade as unders 
table in a shed or in cold frames wilt 
cloth or lath shades over them. 
well started they can be given mor 
light, but should be kept from dited 
sunlight. They require an abundant 
of water when growing, but the drait 
age must be very good or the soil wil 
become sour: It is best to sow the 
bulbs in fairly large pans or PB 
with two inches between them. 0 
very interesting new hybrids are m0 
on the market, running ¢ 
shades of pink and rose. 





$1 
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AMERICAN PILLAR ROSES IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. LOUIS A. FROTHINGHAM, NORTH EASTON, MASS., WHIOH IS TO BE 
VISITED BY THE AMERICAN ROSE SOOIETY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
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CANNAS IN THE GARDEN 





It is at this season in the year that 
Cannas come into their own. They 
have a very long blooming season, but 
are not valued so highly in summer as 
in autumn, when the Perennials are 
beginning to suffer. For several years 
interest in Cannas waned, but there 
has been a large inerease in Canna 
planting this year. This is well, be- 
cause the Canna, in spite of its some- 
what stiff appearance, is an exceed- 
ingly useful garden flower. It will 
grow in almost any kind of soil, al- 
though appreciating fertilizer, and can 
be used either in beds or borders. 

Cannas probably would not have a 
permanent place in home gardens if 
only the old fashioned red kinds were 
available. Of late years, however, 
some splendid new introductions have 
been made, and the present-day Canna 
is entitled to the attention which it is 
receiving. Some of the new pink and 
orange colored varieties are remark- 
ably fine. Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont heads 
the list of novelties seen this season. 
This is a pink Canna, with single flow- 
ers that form very large heads. It is a 
variety which stands up well, even un- 
der a hot summer sun, and which is 
made particularly attractive by a 
wavy edge possessed by each petal. 
The foliage is green. 


Palm Beach is another novelty of 
importance. This Canna has immense 
yellow flowers with a faint tinge of 


. pearly pink, while the throat is buff 


yellow. , 

Mary Thilow, which is described as 
a bronze-leafed Mrs. Alfred Conant, 
and Ambassador, with cherry red flow- 
ers of great size, are comparatively 
new. Like all novelties, these new Can- 
nas are rather expensive, but there is 
a long list of the cheaper kinds, all of 
which are highly ornamental. 

For years amateurs have followed 
the eustom of digging up their Can- 
nas each fall and storing the bulbs in 
the cellar. The results have not always 
been satisfactory. The Cannas are not 
as easy to winter as Dahlias and 
Gladioli. Now it is coming to be the 
custom to buy started plants in the 
spring without any thought of keeping 
them a second year. There is just as 
much reason for buying Cannas to 
use as bedding plants as for buying 
Geraniums, Begonias and other plants 
that are not expected to last more than 
one season. 

As a matter of fact, though, many 
varieties of the Canna can be earried 
through the winter with a reasonable 
degree of success if they are handled 
in the right way. They should be 




















THE NEW RUFFLED CANNA, MRS. PIERRE 8S. DUPONT 
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dug with as much earth as possible 
adhering to them and stored jn a 
cool, dry place, but given an oegg. 
sional light sprinkling during the 
winter to keep them moist. Then they 
will be found plump and ready tg 
start growing in the spring. 





BORERS IN PEACH TREES 


A way has been found to deal gye. 
cessfully with borers in peach trees 
without resorting to the slow proces 
of digging them out with a sharp knife 
or impaling them on a stiff wire thrust 
into the holes which they have made 
A white crystal carrying the mouth. 
filling name of Paradichlorobenzene 
gives off a poisonous gas which de. 
stroys the borers when applied at the 
base of a tree. 

The long name is commonly abbre- 
viated to Paradichlor. The material js 
used by being spread on the ground in 
a circle around the tree and covered 
with soil. The vapor which it gives off 
is much heavier than air, and remains 
close to the ground, gradually working 
itself into the apertures which the 
borers have made. It is perfectly harn- 
less to human beings, and to animals, 
but deadly to insects. 

It should be applied at this season. 

It is advisable not to use the 
material on trees which are less than 
three years old, and never on any other 
kinds of trees. Three-quarters of an 
ounce is the right amount for trees that 
are three or four years old. If the 
trees are at least five years old, an 
ounce may be used. 

If the work is done in the proper 
manner, practically every insect will be 
killed. It is important that all weeds 
and grass be removed from around the 
trunks and the ground loosened up 
with an iron rake, but kept smooth 
Smoothing can be done nicely with the 
back of a spade. If the wounds in the 
trees are slightly above the ground, 
mounds of earth should be made 
around the trees the same height be 
cause the gas never rises. There should 
be a band of Paradichlor an inch and 


a half wide and from one to one and § 


a half inches away from the trunk 
It should be spread very evenly. With 
this work completed, a few spadefuls 
of earth may be packed over the 
Paradichlor, but put on carefully 9 
that the material will not be disturbed 
At the end of 28 days the mound 
should be raked down. This is espe 
cially important with young trees, but 
not so necessary with old trees. By that 
time practically every borer will hare 
been killed. 

This plan is so simple and so effet 
tive that it is being adopted by 
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dasses of peach growers, both those 
who grow fruit in a commercial way 
and those who have only enough for 
home use. 


SWEET SHRUBS THAT ARE NOT 
SWEET 


I have a Sweet Shrub (Calycanthus flori- 
dus) which has no odor. Can you explain this 
fact! 

Many nurserymen know full well 


that there are two forms of Calycan- 
thus which while almost identical in 
appearance differ greatly in the mat- 
ter of perfume. The original Caly- 
eanthus floridus which is very sweet 
seented and which is sometimes called 
the Strawberry Shrub as well as the 
Sweet Shrub, has been a resident of 
gardens for more than half a cen- 
tury. It has never been very plenti- 
ful, and is rather diffieult to establish, 
although it is extremely persistent 
when once well started. It is scarce 
because it produces seeds very spar- 
ingly, making it necessary to rely 
upon division of the plants or cut- 
tings for increase, although in the 
garden it often forms shoots close to 
the ground which take root and can 
be cut away from the parent plant. 

Some years ago another sort which 
has been given the name of C. glaucus 
or laevigata was found in Tennessee. 
This kin’, rnfortunately, is entirely 
devoid «2 fragrance, but produces 
seeds in great abundance. Some nur- 
serymen have grown this spurious 
Sweet Shrub and have sold it under 
the name of C. floridus. We think 
that this may be set down as an ac- 
eurate reply to your question. 








WEEDS IN THE LAWN 

If you have a lawn which is strewn 
with dandelions and plantain, this is 
your opportunity to get rid of those 
weed pests. Neither is vigorous now 
and can be destroyed much easier 
than early in the season. The plan- 
tain will die if eut off an inch or two 
below the ground. A common aspara- 
gus knife makes a good tool with 
which to do the eutting. Dandelions 
ean be dug out, too, but a simpler 
method is to inject gasoline into the 
stems of the plants with a machine 
oil can. If there are bare spots on 
the lawn, sow them thickly to grass 
seed right away. 





DAHLIA NANNIE B. MOORE 
(Cover Illustration) 

The Dahlia Nannie B. Moore is a 
late creation and a very handsome 
flower. It was originated on the grounds 
of Sunbeam Farm, at Beach Bluff, 
Mass. It is a hybrid Cactus, pink in 
color, with a strong stem, and ean be 
Used very successfully in decorative 
Work, keeping remarkably well. 
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VALUABLE NEW SHRUBS 





There are few among the many ex- 
cellent flowering shrubs introduced 
from China by E. H. Wilson which 
ean surpass Kolkwitzia amabilis for 
sheer beauty of form and flower. 
How well the introducer thinks of it 
may be learned from his statement, 
that had it not been named by Prof. 
Kolkwitz from a herbarium specimen, 
it probably would have been named 
for himself. The plant and the in- 
troducer would have been equally 
honored. 

This shrub belongs to the same 
family as the Diervilla but the flow- 
ers are smaller, and the habit of the 
plant more graceful. In general its 
aspect is nearer that of Abelia. 

Its tinted pink flowers are most 
freely produced, which fact combined 
with a graceful contour, makes the 


Spiraea Henryi follows in time of 
flowering. It is of a different type, be- 
ing more columnar, growing from ten 
to twelve feet high. Its branches arch 
only at the tips. It makes a majestic 
specimen. 

Another shrub of great horticul- 
tural value, though not quite new, is 
Lonicera Korolkowii. It is attractive 
at any season of the year, and all its 
features are good. Its habit is espe- 
cially graceful. In spring, its bluish- 
gray foliage is striking; later, when 
in bloom it is loaded with orange-pink 
flowers, and still later has showy 
Autumn tints, all combining to make it 
a most desirable addition to our 
shrubbery borders. 


—T. D. Hatfield. 
Wellesley, Mass. 





THE CHINESE SHRUB KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS 


plant a striking object in the shrubbery 
border. It is a native of the province of 
Hupeh, China, and was introduced by 
Wilson in 1901. 

The recently introduced Spiraea 
trichocarpa is among the best three 
members of the genus, the others be- 
ing S. Van Houttei, and S. Henryi. 
The first to bloom is the well-known 
Van Houttei, which requires no de- 
seription. Then comes _trichocarpa, 
which grows from five to six feet tall. 
The individual umbels of white flow- 
ers, which range along the arching 
branches, are larger than those of 
Van Houttei. The contour of the 
shrub is rounded, and the habit most 
graceful. 


POTTING UP CALENDULAS 


None of the annuals now in the gar- 
den merit more attention than the 
Calendulas or Pot Marigolds. Very 


few flowers are more resistant to cold 
weather than the Calendulas, which are 
often to be found in full bloom long 
after everything else in the garden has 
been blackened by frost. When the 
youngest and prettiest plants are cut 
back and potted up, they will bloom 
for several weeks and perhaps for 
months indoors. Some of the newer 
varieties have delicate colors which are 
particularly delightful when used ‘as 
eut blooms in brass bowls, pottery 
vases or baskets. 
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CLIMBING PLANTS 


Prof. Alfred C. Hottes has found 
no difficulty in filling an entire book 
with information about plants that 
climb and twine and creep.* It is a 
very useful and informative book, 
too. Few contemporaneous horticul- 
tural writers are able to tell so much 
in a few words as Prof. Hottes, which 
is one reason, no doubt, that the little 
series of books produced by him has 
had an unusually wide circulation. 

It is interesting to learn that climb- 
ing Roses are able to reach the top 
of a porch or lattice without twining, 
although devoid of tendrils, because 
the young shoots are always looking 
into dark places. It seems that they 
grow to the back of the trellis and 
weave in among the older wood, which 
gives them support. 

The tips of twining plants, accord- 
ing to the author, are-ever revolving 
like a ribbon tied to the wire guard 
of an electric fan, but much slower. 
Hop shoots revolve in two hours and 
eight minutes, and shoots of Akebia 
quinata in one hour and thirty-eight 
minutes. The author was able to ob- 
tain the exact time by putting a col- 
lar of white paper below the long tip 
and marking the position of the 
shadow upon it. With most plants the 
motion is in one direction, usually to 
the right, but the Searlet Runner 
bean and the Dutchman’s Pipe turn 
to the left. The Boston Ivy produces ad- 
hesive dises at the tips of its tendrils 
which secrete a kind of cement by 
means of which they ean cling so 
firmly that a tendril will break be- 
fore the pad at its base is pulled 
away. 

Some persons are cautious about 
planting Ivy, believing that it will 
tear bricks apart, but according 
to Prof. Hottes there is no founda- 


*‘*A Little Book of Climbing Plants’’ ¥ 
Prof. Alfred C. Hottes, published by A. T. 
DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York. Price $1.50. 
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tion for this fear. On the contrary, 
the Ivy will protect the wall from 
moisture and preserve it rather than 
do it an injury. 

It is stated that pruning of the 
roots has a tendency to check the 
growth of leaves and branches, and 
sometimes as in the case of Wistaria, 
causes more free blooming. Many 
plants start growth from the upper- 
most buds, with the result that the 
base becomes bare of leaves. To over- 
come this difficulty, some long shoots 
should be tied down towards the base 
in order that the plants may be 
clothed from top to bottom. This is 
especially true of vines like Clematis 
paniculata and the climbing Roses. 
Horizontal shoots produce more 
blooms than those growing vertically, 
so that Wistarias and Roses should 
be trained along trellises or cornices 
in order to obtain flowers in profu- 
sion. 

All early flowering winter climbers 
should be pruned after they have 
finished flowering rather than in early 
spring. Each shoot should be eut 
back to an eye or another branch, 
and no stubs left, and while heavy 
pruning causes growth which is too 
vigorous, it can be neutralized by 
digging deeply around the plants so 
as to prune the roots. 

Woody climber seed should be sown 
as soon as ripe. If gathered in the 
summer or fall and kept indoors until 
spring before sowing is done, the 
seed often remains dormant for a 
year. 

Hard wood euttings may be taken 
from climbing plants in the late au- 
tumn or early winter and buried in 
sand until spring, at which time the 
eut end will have become calloused. 
They can be planted out in rows in 
the spring, and cultivated for a year. 
Some kinds like the Virginia Creeper, 
Honeysuckle, and English Ivy, root 
whenever a branch happens to touch 
the moist soil. Increase is readily 
made in this way. To ensure rooting 
it is well to make a eut part way 
through the shoot at the point where 
it will touch the soil, then to cover it 
with earth and give water occasion- 
ally. 

Other plants readily propagated 
from layers are Hydrangeas, Matri- 
mony Vines, Wistarias, Forsythias, 
Euonymus, Bittersweet, Ampelopsis, 
Actinidia and Bignonia. 

Prof. Hottes has an interesting 
chapter on garden enclosures which 
may be used as supports for climbing 
vines, discussing also pergolas and 
arbors. Amateurs who are laying 
out gardens will find much of unusual 
value in the suggestions which he 
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gives along this line. There is algo 
a very long and complete list of vines 
for various purposes, subdivided gp 
that one can choose a collection for 
flowers, fruits, perfume, shady places, 
porch boxes and the like. 

The Dutchman’s Pipe, Aristolochia, 
is recommended for smoky localities 
such as exist in large cities, as jt 
thrives in such places better than 
most vines. The plant should haye 
protection for the first winter, and 
must also be watched for large black 
caterpillars beneath the leaves. 

The Tecoma or Trumpet Creeper ig 
cited as a good plant for covering 
walls and rock works, and for grow. 
ing over an old stump, which it will 
completely hide. Soil from the woods 
containing leaf mold is particularly 
good for this plant, and it must be 
given a sunny position if flowers are 
to be produced abundantly. 

Prof. Hottes finds that the English 
Ivy is a good ground cover for shady 
places under trees, even in the north. 
One point to remember is that eon- 
siderable water must be given, with 
an oceasional application of manure 
and bone meal. When being started 
some winter protection may be re 
quired in the form of evergreen 
boughs. 

Honeysuckles are described as aé- 
mirable for use on steep banks whieh 
cannot be sodded or otherwise cared 
for. They grow rapidly and need 
little attention except to weed ont 
the bank from time to time. Hall's 
Honeysuckle will thrive when planted 
in shade where few other plants will 
grow. 

The author admires the Silver Lace 
Vine, Polygnum  dAubertii, whieh 
flowers in September and is remark- 
ably hardy. This vine will attain 4 
height of 25 feet in a short time 
and rivals the Japanese Clematis. I 
does not cling to walls, however, and 
should be trained on trellises or wire 
It requires pruning back to live wood 
each spring. 

Prof. Hottes emphasizes the neces 
sity of pruning Climbing Roses just 
after flowering, and says that each of 
the short flowering stems should b 
eut back unless the branch is to b 
removed entirely. This results in the 
growth of long canes from the roots. 
If pruning is neglected the long cane 
start far out on the branches, so that 
the plants become straggling rather 
than compact. Newly set plants should 
not be allowed to bloom the first yest 

One entire section of this book ® 
given over to annual climbers 
another to plants for greenhouses 
conservatories. Still another seetid! 
relates to ground covers. The author 
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likes the Bearberry in a rockery be- 
guse of its autumn and winter ef- 
fects, but also finds it good as a 
ground cover in rocky situations and 
on slopes. It is a difficult subject to 
transplant, and for that reason 
should be purchased in pots. 

There is a key to common vines, 
an index to the meaning of species 
names, and a long, exhaustive table 
of climbers, trailers and ground cov- 
ers. The illustrations are numerous 
and good, altogether this book is one 
of the most valuable works on the 
general subject that has been pro- 
duced. 





SHRUBS FOR FALL’ PLANTING 


Experience has shown that with a 
few exceptions shrubs planted in the 
fall thrive fully as well as those which 
go into the ground in the spring. The 
exceptions include the Magnolias, 
which should be planted only in the 
spring, and the Japanese Snowball, 
which is likely to die unless set out 
very early in the year. The great 
majority of shrubs which are used in 
gardens can be moved readily and 
safely from now until the end of 
October. The fact is to be remembered, 
however, that the leaves should be 
stripped off and that an abundance of 
water should be used. The earth is 
warm at this season, and the presence 
of moisture induces the immediate 
growth of new roots so that when 
spring comes, the plant is ready to 
start growth. 

Of course, the suggestion about the 

removal of the leaves does not apply 
to Rhododendrons or any other ever- 
greens. There seems to be no particu- 
lar advantage in fall planting, so far 
a evergreens are concerned, but the 
work ean be done quite as successfully 
now as in the spring. It is best, how- 
ever, to get it over with at once rather 
than to wait until late October. Fail- 
ures which come in the fall or the 
spring are attributed to the season 
tather than to the actual cause, which 
8 poor preparation of the soil. 
_ Pew shrubs will thrive in soil which 
8 not well drained, or which on the 
other hand, is so porous that it retains 
but little moisture. Practically all 
shrubs like a good garden loam which 
has been well worked over to make 
it free from lumps. Shrubs are often 
Planted too deeply. Usually a ring on 
the stalk will indicate the depth at 
Which the plants stood in the nursery. 
Tn the new location this ring should be 
20 more than an inch underground. 

The holes should be made large 
ough so that the roots will not be 
“amped. Fine earth should be sifted 
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around the roots at first, so that no air 
pockets will remain. Then when the 
hole has been half filled, a bucket of 
water can be added, which will wash 
the soil into the interstices. The top 
soil should be well firmed, but left 
preferably in the form of a slight de- 
pression, so that the rain which falls 


will be retained, instead of running 
off. 





THE SPRUCE GALL 


Considerable damage has been done 
on young Spruce trees in hedges and in 
nursery rows in New England during 
the last few years by the Spruce gall. 
This gall is caused by a small aphis or 
louse, the Latin name being Chermes 
abietis. The attacks seem to be espe- 
cially severe on the Norway Spruce. 
They sometimes seriously injure the 
looks of young trees, interfere with the 
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open and the insects emerge. A little 
later, during the latter part of August, 
the eggs for the following generation 
are laid. These hatch during the fall 
and the young insects winter over on 
the tree. 

Some headway can be made against 
this pest by proper spraying. The 
spray given should be of miscible oil 
at the rate of one gallon to forty gal- 
lons of water; or whale oil may be 
used at the rate of one pound to four 
or five gallons of water; or kerosene 
emulsion at the rate of one gallon to 
nine gallons of water. In using any of 
these mixtures thorough spraying is 
very important. The spray must be 
given early in the month of April, as 
very soon after this the insects have 
become covered in the galls and cannot 
be reached by any such treatment. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF SPRUCE GALL 


growth and may cause considerable de- 
foliation. 

This insect has been studied by the 
Department of Entomology at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
which department has supplied the 
following information concerning it. 
The insect which causes the damage is 
a small louse or sucking insect, being 
not more than one-eighth of an inch 
long when mature. It lays its eggs in 
clusters at the bases of the spruce buds 
the latter part of May. The eggs hatch 
in about a week and the young lice 
crawl about for a time, finally settling 
down about the young galls. As these 
galls develop they gradually close up 
over the insect, leaving them in small 
chambers completely covered out of 
reach. Early in August the insects are 
full grown, and at this time the galls 








POTATO GROWING IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


It is evident from the books com- 
ing out of New Zealand that horticul- 


ture is receiving a great amount. of 
intelligent attention there. One of 
the latest books to be received is en- 
titled ‘‘Potato Growing in New Zea- 
land,’’ and was written by David 
Tannock, F. R. H. S., superintendent 
of the Botanic Gardens at Dunedin. 
It is nicely illustrated, and will be 
read with interest by garden makers 
in this country even though the con- 
ditions in New Zealand differ in many 
ways from those in America. In New 
Zealand, it seems, potatoes are even 
forced in frames, which are placed 
above a gentle hotbed. They are also 
foreed in pots on greenhouse benches. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 





Weather conditions have a peculiar 
and somewhat surprising effect on 
flowers. Dahlia growers, for example, 
were priding themselves until about 
two weeks ago that they would have 
unusually fine blooms for the annual 
exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, in cooperation 
with the New England Dahlia So- 
ciety. Then the temperature suddenly 
dropped from 90 degrees to 40 de- 
grees, and the whole appearance of 
the Dahlias in some gardens changed 
almost over night. The blooms took 
on a somewhat wizened appearance, 
instead of being open and loose. 
Blooms that had been brilliant pink 
took on a darker shade and became 
streaked with yellow at the tips. 
Other changes took place which were 
more noticeable perhaps to the owners 
than to visitors. 

Earlier in the season Gladiolus 
growers had an experience with a 
long period of drought which affected 
their plants in different ways, but 
particularly in the matter of the 
stems, causing twists and curves, 
which while adding perhaps to the 
gracefulness of the plants were not 
appreciated by the men and women 
setting up the shows. 

Perhaps there is something of the 
gambler’s instinct in many of us who 
persistently grow flowers year after 
year, in spite of the hard knocks 
which the clerk of the weather gives 
us. It is difficult to explain in any 


@, 


other way the fact that we are just as 
keen the next year about our work 
as though we had not suffered from 
weeks of rainless weather, deluges of 
water, barrages of hail stones, or 
gales of wind. Perhaps the uncer- 
tainty of garden making is one of 
the factors which give it zest. 


The fashions in flowers as in cloth- 
ing are always changing, a fact, no 
doubt, which accounts for the dis- 
appearance of Caladiums, or Ele- 
phant’s Ears as they are commonly 
termed, from many gardens. At one 
time Caladiums were highly prized 
for their tropical effects, and were 
used freely in parks and on estates. 
Even yet they are to be found. to 
some extent, and it is to be hoped 
that they will not altogether lose their 
attraction for garden makers. There 
are spots where they give effects 
which cannot be obtained by any 
other class of plants. They are espe- 
cially valuable when used, at the 
sides of pools and waterways, espe- 
cially in the shade of trees. In such 
situations they give a _ suggestion 
of coolness and restfulness which is 
not easily equaled by any other ma- 
terial. 

There are said to be about 2,000 
different varieties of Caladiums in 
cultivation, but most of them are 
greenhouse subjects. The number 
available for planting outside in the 
climate of New England is very 
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limited. The kind mostly grown j 
C. esculentum, which is the Tanyah 
of the south. The bulbs are very lar, 
and at one time, I understand, we 
eaten by negroes. Perhaps they ay 
yet. Practically all of the tubers go 
in America come from Florida. They 
is a Cuban variety but the leaves ay 
small and the stems have a pum 
color. 

The one thing to remember jp 
growing the Caladium is that it my 
have an abundance of water. A pail 
a day is a good rule in dry weather, 
In the autumn the bulbs may be dug 
up and stored in boxes of sand unt 


spring. 


Members of the American Rose {}. 
ciety who come to Boston on the 24th 
and 25th for the annual meeting of 
that enterprising organization haves 
treat in store for them in the visit 
which has been planned to the Row 
garden of Mrs. Louis A. Frothinghan, 
in North Easton. Mrs. Frothinghan, 
who is the wife of one of the Mass. 
chusetts Congressmen, has a Row 
Garden which is a marvel to all wh 
have seen it. The landseape work 
this garden was done by Mr. Herhert 
Kellaway, and the planting of Rose 
by Mrs. Harriet Foote, of Marble 
head. Mrs. Foote, who is responsible 
for some of the best Rose gardens i 
New England, has planted Mn 
Frothingham’s garden with the rarest 
and most beautiful Roses to be foun 
anywhere in this part of the country. 
Other collectors are surprised at the 
variety of the Roses found in this 
garden, and especially when they dis 
cover the very newest English pr 
ductions in large plants covered with 





CALADIUMS USED AROUND A POOL ON THE ESTATE OF E. B. DANE, CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 
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"2 is pjooms. It isn’t the size of this gar- 
anyah WH den which excites comment, although 
large its proportions are large, but the fact 
Were that in a few months it has taken on 
Y av the appearance of a garden that has 
S Sold MH heen growing for years. The soil was 
There prepared last year, to be sure, but 
S att HM most of the planting was done this 


The bush Roses have made won- 
et 2 grous growth, and the standards are 
Must H oxceedingly fine. Souvenir de Claudius 
\ pal # pernet has been grown with partic- 
athe, MH iar success as a climber. It has 
é diy MF bloomed beautifully all summer. 
- Until No doubt the success of this gar- 

den is due largely to the very 

thorough preparations for planting 
se Sp. which were made last season. The 
2 Ui) M soil was dug out to a depth of four 
ng of | feet and was replaced with virgin 
avea Me soil dug from under sod and selected 
. vist ™ only after many days of search 
| Rose throughout the surrounding country. 
ghan, j™ In sections where the natural drain- 
gham, age was not perfect, stones were used 
fass:- in the bottom of the excavation. 
Rose Visitors to the Frothingham garden 
ll who ™ will find that very little pruning has 
rk of been done. It is another of Mrs. Foote’s 
erbert M™ theories, based on long observation, 
Rose @ that Roses, even hybrid teas, thrive 
arble @ much better the first season if they 
sible # receive practically no cutting. Even 
ens in @™ when blooms have been removed this 
Mr. season they have been taken off with 
rarest # short stems. As a result the bushes are 
fount @ very large and very sturdy, with a 
untty. @ multiplicity of shoots, enabling them to 
at th @ produce immense crops of flowers. 
n this It has been necessary to do but 
ry dis @ little spraying, although dusting sul- 
h pt phur has been used to some extent. I 
1 wih have no doubt that the use of virgin 
soil, uncontaminated in any way as a 
result of previous years of cultiva- 
fin, is the best insurance against 
mingus trouble. This garden of Mrs. 
To hingham’s is not-only beautiful 
setting and arrangement, but be- 
ause of the way in which it has been 
died, is full of valuable sugges- 
§ for other rose growers. 


































TERS FOR THE HOUSE 


a can carry a part of the gar- 
fimto the house in the autumn by 
ming up any dwarf Asters which 
MH have in the beds. The ground 
®mmd the plants should be thor- 
y watered an hour or two in 
mee, in order that a good sized 
‘of earth may be lifted with the 
ts. The pots need not be very 
@ and should be set in a sunny 
Mow. If there are buds on the 
ts when they are taken indoors, 
they will soon burst into bloom and 
make a nice display. 
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TRAINING BOYS AT HILLCREST 
GARDENS 





Another Labor Day has come and 
gone with its reading of the boys’ 
papers at Hillcrest Gardens, when we 
were fortunate in having with us for 
this oceasion Mr. Frederick Roy Mar- 
tin, who had left his many duties in 
New York as general manager of the 
Associated Press, to award the prizes 
te these boys. The other judges were 
Miss Delia I. Griffin, director of the 
Children’s Museum of Boston and Mr. 
Byam Whitney of Milton. 

As the papers on Irises, Delphinium, 
Peonies, Roses and wild flowers were 
read we realized the changes which 
have come to Hillcrest during the fif- 
teen years of its existence, first as 
Hillerest Farm then as Hillcrest Gar- 
dens. This year the boys have been 
taught more than ever before about the 


broadening of our interests at Hill- 
crest Gardens to have these five boys 
come from out of Massachusetts or at 
least away from Middlesex and Suffolk 
counties. 

The boys who come to Hillerest are 
all paid. It is true that those who 
board on the farm pay more for their 
board than they receive, but the ex- 
pense is less than that of sending a 
boy to camp, and as an uncle of one of 
the boys wrote, “I have tried both 
camp and Hillerest for the boy, and 
prefer the influence of Hillcrest.” 
Another friend of Hillerest remarked 
“They are taught here so that they 
ean get their livelihood from it.” 

The work here also fits the boys for 
the care of their own land. There was 
one boy with us this summer whose 





SOME OF THE HILLOREST GARDENS BOYS 


growing of fruit and in their observa- 
tion papers, written in their study hour 
every Monday morning, gave descrip- 
tions of how the budding of Roses and 
Peach trees and the grafting of Apple 
trees is done. 

We have so much to offer boys who 
are interested in the growing of fruits, 
vegetables and flowers that though we 
had six boys on our waiting list all 
summer and can take only twenty boys 
each season, we feel that our work with 
them should be more widely known. 
We can now board five boys on the 
farm and although we would be glad 
to have the two boys who were living 
at Hillerest Gardens, this summer, and 
who won prizes, return to us next year 
we feel that it would be well for the 


father owned fruit trees and he wanted 
to know how to care for them. Another 
boy left a good position in a green- 
house because he wanted the experience 
of out-of-door work. He is a boy who 
has been especially helped by writing 
the observation papers and reports of 
the lectures. He won the prize on Labor 
Day for his paper on the Iris. 

The boys come the middle of June 
and the closing exercises for the season 
are on Labor Day. Then each boy reads 
a paper connected with his summer’s 
work at Hillerest Gardens. 

The professors from one of the 
Agricultural Colleges have told us that 
they felt that we had the advantage 
of these colleges at Hillerest Gardens 
as we are able to have all the boys do 
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New England’s Leading 
Seed and Agricultural Store 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for —~ x ) Visit 
Catalogs ee Nursery 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Our catalog, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, contains special lists of 
Peonies and Irises. It is a complete catalog of Hardy, Old 
Fashioned Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants, many of which we 
have growing in pots for Summer Planting. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color and black. It contains an especially instructive 
alphabetical table of Hardy Herbaceous plants indicating flowering 
period, approximate height, and color. 


POTTED ROSES 


We have many thousands of potted field grown Roses for im- 
mediate outdoor planting. A list of our potted Roses will be sent 
on application. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 


We are growing in pots for summer planting Heather in vari- 
ety, Japanese Holly, Evergreen Hawthorn, Euonymus in variety, 
Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace Vine— 
all are described in our Catalog of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and 
Vines. 

In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 

You are invited to visit our experimental Rose Garden and Rose 
Fields. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey 





We shall welcome a visit 
from you at our 


New Retail Store 
85 State Street, Boston 


only a few steps from our old store 


Holland Bulbs 


and other Autumn Supplies 
now displayed 
Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn 
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the practical work in the gardens. 
They come from Weston and the 
neighboring city of Waltham at eight 
o’elock. The younger class of boys work 
till 11 o’clock when they have a study 
hour. The study hour for the older 
boys is from 3:30 to 4:30 in the after- 
noon. On Monday the boys write ob- 
servation papers about anything of 
interest they see on the farm. Through 
June and July they draw outlines of 
leaves on Tuesday mornings. In Aug- 
ust the study hour on Tuesday is 
given to the writing of their papers 
for Labor Day. Wednesdays through 
the different seasons they have lectures 
from such well known men as Dr. 
Robert Cushman Murphy, Prof. Alex- 
ander G. MeAdie, Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington, Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, 
and Mr. John C. Wister. On Thursdays 
they write reports of these lectures. 
Fridays I have taken the boys in their 
study hour and mean next year to 
have them write their observation 
papers on Fridays as I want them to 
put more zest and enthusiasm into the 
writing of these papers, and it would 
leave Monday free for their instructor, 
Mr. Quinlan, to give them some lessons 
in botany. This season on Saturdays 
when on account of its being a half 
day for work there is no study hour, 
the boys have visited the Peony Show 
at Horticultural Hall, the Moosehill 
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Sanctuary for Birds at Sharon, the 
Aquarium at South Boston, and the 
navy yard at Charlestown, where they 
saw the old Constitution. 


Fifteen years ago when we first 
started our work at Hillerest Gardens 
two comments were made—one “if Miss 
Case wants to run a farm why did she 
not buy land where something could 
be grown.” Our many prizes for vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers from the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
have answered this question. Also when 
the president of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Mr. Albert C. 
Burrage, whose interest in floriculture 
spréads from the Orchids of Java and 
Panama to the Arbutus of Massachu- 
setts, visited Hillerest Gardens, his 
comment was, “What a wonderful 
opportunity you have here for the 
variety of work you are interested to 
do.” 


As for the boys we have had them 
here for fifteen summers with six boys 
on our waiting-list this season. During 
these fifteen years other attempts to 
interest boys in work on the land have 
been tried and dropped. We have a 
long future ahead of us, and as yet 
much to accomplish, many lessons yet 
to learn, but each Labor Day finds the 
boys finishing their season’s work at 
Hillerest Gardens, and with this year 


a man whose position as general man- 
ager of the Associated Press influences 
the fate of nations, awarding the 
prizes. 
“Without halting, without rest 
Lifting better up to best.” 
—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
September 2d, 1924. 





MULTIFLOWERING TULIPS 


Dear Sir: 

I was interested in the note i 
Horticulture about multiflowering 
Tulips. Several years ago some la 
Noire Darwin Tulips procured from 
an Oregon grower produced in my 
garden from two to four fully devel 
oped blooms tothe stem. By carefully 
isolating the bulbs of these from year 
to year I have developed a family of 
Tulips which can be relied on to come 
multiflorous each year from all the 
first size bulbs. The smaller bloommg 
size bulbs produce only one bloom 
The stems come 24 to 30 inches and 
the blooms about four inches in diam 
eter. Some other varieties of Darwus 
occasionally produce two blooms, but 
I have not as yet succeeded in isolat 
ing a stock of bulbs of them which 
can be depended on to do so. 

—Joe Smith. 
Longbranch, Wash. 
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m Dignified, Exclusive 

Profession not overrun 
with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. 


Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
ustes in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 

American Landscape School, /4-J Newark, New York 
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Peonies new List, New Prices 
and Irises ALL PREPAID 
Peonies of extra quality and size 


Send for complete list 
Mixed Darwin Tulips $3.00 per 100 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
WINONA MINN. 





Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 


— 














STAR BRAND ROSES 
ovary ouber ay elimbed 
Send for our list. 


mm Goomas'co [ye] | Wisraa 


fehert Pyle, Pres. Ast. Wintzes. Vico-Pres. 





PEONIES 


Shaylor’s introductions and other 
choice varieties 


Price list on request 


Shaylor & Allison 


AUBURNDALE MASS. 














DOUBLE BABYS 
BREATH 


Immense 4-year-old grafted plants 
guaranteed double 


$2.00 each 


These plants grew 5 feet across and 
2% feet high this season. Ask for 
picture of our field of 5000 plants. 


ROBERTS ROSE COMPANY 
3400 So. Emerson, Englewood, Colo. 
Hardy Plants Lilies 








DAINTY DAFFODILS 
You know the common, flamboyant 
kinds. Why not also know the shy, 
delicate ones? My list has some 
gems. Send for it. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, Mo. 


IRISES and 
PEONIES 


I am trying to build my business 
on service and not on catchy ad- 
vertisements. 


He who serves best profits most 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











for Year Boo 
@Titile Tree Forms 
Fi 


RAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


4 NEW ENGLAND » | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Y. k 








MORE PERFECT PEONIES 
By Gumm 


Eight fine named peonies for $2.50 or 
fifteen for $5.00. Sarah Bernhardt 
free with each $5.00 order. Fresh 
peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 


Send for catalogue 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Remington, Indiana 














PEONIES "x3? LILIES 


Price list of these and other perennial 
plants for the asking. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
BOX H WEST POINT, PA. 


IRISES—BARGAIN OFFER 


Ten Irises for $3.00. Regular cata- 
logue price is $4.80. They are as 
follows: Navajo, Chester Hunt, James 
Boyd, Rose Unique, Paxatawny, Brit- 
tannicus, Nationale, Flavescens, Khe- 
dive and Loroley. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 


Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon, Massachusetts 

















FOR SALE— 1000 field grown Asparagus 
Sprengerii ready for benching or 5. and 6 in 
2 and larger. $12 the hundred cash. 
. M. Ward & Co., Peabody, Mass. 





ROSES 


Field grown budded stock. Write for price 
ad list of varieties. Southland Nursery 
y, Tyler, Texas. 











SITUATION WANTED 
{ f-Superintendent, Commercial and 
Private training in landscape and floriculture, 
can take full charge, all branches, carry out 
ts’ plans and instructions, lay out 
Work, remodel or maintain. Will accept 
Farm bred, American, 20 years’ ex- 


Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


When you want some High Quality 
Gladiolus Bulbs, absolutely pure and 
up to size, you just naturally send for 
our catalogue. 

JOHN E. SNELL, Prop. 


125 Concord St., Portland, Maine. 














CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 





Gladioli lovers are cordially invited 
to visit our planting of the newer varie- 
ties originated by Kunderd, Diener, Cole- 
man, Decorah, Fischer, Salbach, Gage 
and other hybridizers. 


We are now prepared to quote whole- 
sale prices on all sizes of bulbs and bulb- 
lets for fall delivery. Send for quota- 
tions or your name and address for retail 
or wholesale lists. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 

















ee eee ee hs Wotan, Mew 
Church Street, Cortland, N. Y. 
BOXWOOD SPRAYS 





We GUARANTEE QUALITY to be the best. We are ready to make shipments now. 
_ Write Or wire us your season’s requirements and allow us to quote. 


JONES, The Holly Wreath Man, Milton, Delaware 
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Reliable Florists 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 


SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















BOSTON EE 








UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








W orcester’s 
of ' Shop 
i ANY of 
ANY Quality and 


Service 





Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 
**Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 





DREER’S 
DORMANT ROSES 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


A list. of new and standard 
varieties of Dormant Roses is 


offered in 
Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


Also Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Spring-flowering Bulbs and Sea- 


sonable Seeds. 
Write for free copy 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PURE, HONEY 2 


mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone ©*ons 4.09 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 

A spray remedy for green, black, white 

fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap 

sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blig 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables, 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 











‘Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


for Gardens, Lawns.Flowe 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J| 














David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 








FISKE SEED CO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 











WILSON’S WEED KILLER: For wal 
drives, cobble gutters, tennis courts, etc. 


50 gallon drum 
Dilute one part Weed Killer with 40 part 
water. 
ANDREW WILSON, Inc. 
Springfield, N. J. 





WANTED—A man of experience in tht 
growing of vegetable seeds, particularly gat 
den peas, to act as manager of our Idaho 
operations with office at St. Anthony, Idahy 
to succeed Mr. John B. Davis, recently & 
ceased. Must be man of maturity and exett 
tive ability. Position offers fine opportuni] 
for ambitious, energetic, capable man; us 
less for others to apply. In applying st#® 
age, experience, qualifications in detail, # 
ary expected, how promptly could assume pt 
sition, ete. 

THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED 00. 
Milford - - - . Connectictt 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 





Old Deerfield 344%, Fertilizer 


“The fertilizer of good report” 
Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 

lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List 
HENRY C. NYE 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


























PANSY PARK PANSY PLANTS, Goodell’s 
World-famous Mixture, Steele’s and choicest 
strains added; separate colors, $5.00 per 1000, 
$23.00 . 5000. Seed, $8.00 per oz. Cash. 


G. Judd, Mgr., Dwight, Mass. 








GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%¢; ag 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and Vi ; 
out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. Wm 
Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mat 


—_——— 





FREESIA BULBS (Purity) grown from hil 
selected planting stock. Well matur " 
to grade. White skinned quality. or 
prices on these and on Yellow and 
Callas, Gladioli and Tritonias. 
E. L. Williams, 288 King St. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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. THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


_ In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 
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Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Garden Perennials 


and Ornamental Evergreens 


in an excellent assortment 


Place your orders now for stock of the famous Cherry 
Hill Quality. Then you can begin your fall planting in 
September so that all will have a chance to get well estab- 
lished before winter. 


Kia AB tic 


Visit us and see how well we are growing our stock. 


fe ee 


Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


— oS eI ae 





Not open Sundays 


FARQUHAR’S SUPERB PANSIES 
FORGET-ME-NOTS AND 
DAISIES 


Pansy, Farquhar’s Finest Show, Mixed. A blend of the 
most beautifully colored and largest flowering sorts 
from the world’s leading Pansy Specialists. %4 oz., 
$3.50; % oz., $2.00; large pkt., 50 cts.; second size pkt., 
25 cts. 

Forget-me-not (Myosotis) Alpestris Victoria. The strain 
we offer of this splendid variety is the finest procurable, 
producing dwarf compact plants fairly smothered with 
bright blue flowers. %4 oz., $1.25; % oz., 75 cts.; pkt., 
15 cts. 

Daisy (Bellis Perennis). The English Double Daisies are 
invaluable for early blooming in masses or planted in 
combination with other Spring-flowering plants and 
bulbs. 

Farquhar’s Giant Double Pink. A mammoth strain 
producing flowers double the size of the ordinary. 
¥% oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 

Farquhar’s Giant Double White. Pure white form of 
the above. % oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 

Farquhar’s Giant Quilled Red. A distinct and very 
beautiful variety. Pkt., 25 cts. 


Send for our Special Midsummer Bulletin containing a 
complete list of hardy Perennial Flower Seeds, Pot- 
grown Strawberries, Forcing Bulbs, etc., mailed free on 
request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street Boston 





West Newbury, Mass. 








There’s a reason. 
Certainly there’s a reason. 
Use 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
That’s 

Why Bugs Leave Home. 

1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 
For sale by all dealers 


CindreaMilagn. 


SPRINGFIELD 
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